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engineering schools are concentrated in the 13 frost-belt states, which
will all experience an appreciable decline in high school population.
Compounding this geographic problem is the demographic projection
of a 22 percent decline in the total number of high school graduates
between 1982 and 1991. (See Chapter 2.)

// the flow of engineering graduates is to be maintained despite
major demographic changes, a very substantial effort will be required to
increase the number of high school students who are qualified and
motivated to study engineering. Both the traditional sources and the
increasing pool of women and minorities must be nurtured to maintain
the present quality of engineering students.

2.  There has been a serious erosion of content and standards in
elementary and secondary school systems in the last two decades. This
problem is shared by the colleges that set the standards for admission
and the society that prepares its children for life. In addition, there are
critical shortages of science and mathematics teachers in almost every
state. And half of the newly employed science, mathematics, and
English teachers are not qualified to teach these subjects. This erosion,
especially in mathematics and science, now threatens the base of the
qualified engineering manpower pool. (See Chapter 2.)

To improve the qualifications of students intending to study engi-
neering, the engineering schools and engineering professional societies
must actively encourage government and industry to join them in an
effort to improve the mathematical, scientific, and technological con-
tent in America's school systems. This effort will require additional
sources of talent and funds.

3.   Blacks, Hispanics, and native Americans are greatly underrepre-
sented among engineering school applicants (both graduate and under-
graduate) and in the engineering workplace. This underrepresentation
has social, economic, and educational origins, the latter being evi-
denced in grades K-12 by a loss of interest and lack of success in science
and mathematics. Despite recent increases in minority enrollments at
engineering colleges, the potential representation of these populations
remains unmet, and once they are admitted, their rate of attrition is
disproportionately high compared with that of traditional engineering
students. Because a growing fraction of minority populations are in
urban centers where many engineering colleges are also located, there
may be a growing gap between the number of available spaces and the
number of engineering applicants from urban areas. (See Chapter 2.)

Extensive efforts by schools, companies, and engineering societies
are needed to bring more minorities into engineering. For example.